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II.— ON THE FINAL SENTENCE IN GREEK. 1 

Professor Schanz is moving steadily forward on the lines which 
are to converge, seven or eight years hence, in his Historical 
Syntax of the Greek Language from Homer to Aristotle. He has 
divided the preliminary work among the members of his Gramma- 
tical Society ; and while the Beitrage will contain, from time to 
time, treatises on post-Aristotelian Greek, the main object is to 
work up the material for the period designated. We have 
already had a valuable and interesting paper by Keck, on the 
dual in the Greek orators, and a treatise on jrptV by Sturm, which 
was duly reviewed in this Journal (IV 89). The other subjects 
announced as already in hand are the development of the con- 
secutive sentence, history of ol fifj, origin and development of the 
substantive sentence, the temporal sentences with eW, a the figura 

1 Beitrage zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache. Herausg. v. M. 
Schanz. Heft 4, Band II. Heft I. Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichts- 
satze, von Dr. Philipp Weber. Erste Abtheilung : Von Homer bis zur Attischen 
Prosa. Wiirzburg, A. Stuber's Verlag, 1884. 

2 The usual treatment of lag leaves so much untouched that it has seemed 
worth while to present here a brief synopsis of the usage, which, it is hoped, 
may suggest something to Professor Schanz's workers, though the presentation 
is not strictly historical : 

lag, Ep. uug or etog (e'iwf rejected by Curtius, Leo Meyer, and others ; shg 
suggested by Herm. and Buttm., defended by Leo Meyer ; yog required by 
A. Nauck and by Curtius, who derives ewe from f/Pog by transfer of quantity, 
while Delbriick derives both rjog and lag from efog • lag is an iambus only in 
Od. 2, 78, elsewhere it must be treated as a monosyllable, e.g. II. 17, 727; Od. 
2, 148, or as a trochee (slog or r/og), II. I, 193 ; 10, 507. In the Asiatic Aeolic 
and Doric the form is ag (Ahrens, Dial. Aeol., p. 102; Dial. Dor., p. 200). 

A. Relative particle of time corresponding to rlag, II. 20, 42 ; Od. 4, 90; Ar. 
Pax 32; r6(ppa,Jl. 15,390; Od. 12, 327; other correlatives : kv Tovra, Xen. Cyr. 
6, 1, 1 ; ftlxP' tovtov, Dem. 18, 48 ; Lys. 12, 37. It contains the notion of tem- 
poral limit expressed as to duration by "so long as, while" (Lat. quamdiii), 
as to termination by "until, till"; comp. the uses of dum, donee, quoad (Gell. 
N. A. 6, 21). " ' While ' now means only ' during the time when,' but in Eliza- 
bethan [and dialectic] English, both while and whiles meant also ' up to the 
time when ' " (Abbott). 

I. " so long as " (Lat. quamdiii), action co-extensive, a. imperf. indie. 
(1) actual occurrence in the past: 01 6' eiog fiiv olrov l%ov nai olvov epvdpbv 
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etymologica in Attic prose, the absolute participles e'goV, etc., 
use of the prepositions in the ten orators, the impersonal verbs, the 
development of the future idea, history of the substantivized in- 

roippa fSouv airixovTo, Od. 12, 327; cf, 17, 358 (in this sense often answered 
in apodosi by a demonstr. adv., by riag, rsiug, Od.4,90; by rotypa, Od. 12,327; 
II. 18, 15; 20, 41; r6<j>pa Se, II. 10, 507; II, 412, etc.; by cSe alone, II. I, 193; 
Od. 4, 120); Hdt. 2, 57; Aesch. Pers. 710; Soph. El. 951 ; Lys. 17, 3; 19, 46; 
Attics generally, vuvv/iog ag Oivopaog apxe, Pind. O. 10, 51. (2) by attraction. 
So in a clause dependent on an unfulfilled condition : VKt/px^v av avroig — 7vdcxciv 
fitjdev tag rt/g 6a"/Moo>jg ypxov [Xen.], R. A. 2, 14. b. pres. subj. w. av (of the 
future) : tug av Zv Te , " so long as " you live, Plat. Conv. 1 92 E ; Aesch. Ag. 1435 ; 
Ar. Thesmoph. 582; Lycurg. c. Leocr. 146; Attics generally, c. pres. opt. as 
required by general rules of dependence ; so after infin. and av (= opt. and av), 
Plat. Theaet. 155 A. II. " while," Lat. dum = ev a (actions not co-extensive). 

I. temporal w. imperf. indie. : slag 6 raid' ap/iaive tiara fpeva rotppa <i' 'A6r/V7) 
iara/tivii irpoat(j>ri Atopf/Hea Slov, II. 10, 507, 8 ; cf. 11,411, 12 ; 15,539; Xen. Cyr. 
6, 3, 1 ; tug av, w. subj., lb. 6, 3, 21. 2. tag sometimes passes over into a 
causal or semi-causal sense (comp. ore and dir&re), " while, now that, since." 
So especially w. pres. indie: "En is often added and forms of the copulative 
verb are not unfrequently omitted : ovk aliya, elag fioi ixttypav \l7jvs\6ireia i^aei, 
Od. 17, 390; Eur. Or. 233; tug 6' It' ipfypuv ei/ii, Aesch. Cho. 1026; Ar. Eq. 
ill ; Xen. Cyr. 3, 3, 46; Dem. 9, 70; tag in BMg, Thuc. 8, 40. III. "until, 
till," Lat. donee. I. as a temporal conjunction, a. with indie, chiefly aor. (1) 
of an actual occurrence in the past : Qvvz Sid -npofidxuv elag <j>tAov a?i.eae dv/xov, 

II. II, 342; cf. Od. 5, 123 and Attics; Aesch. Pers. 428. 464; Andoc. I, 134; 
Lys. 1, 15 ; Xen. Cyr. 6, 3, 15; 7, 1, 34; Id. Hell. I, I, 29; 6, 4, 36; Dem. 18, 
48, etc. (2) by assimilation after indie, w. av, in an unreal condition (action 
not accomplished) : qdeog av KaUinlel. Sieley6p.riv eug aireSuna, I should gladly 
have gone on conversing, " till " I had . . . Plat. Gorg. 506 B ; cf. Crat. 396 C ; 
Ar. Pax 71. So after infin. and av (= indie, and av) [Dem.] 49, 35 ; after £XPV V > 
Lys. 22, 12. For tag av w. indie, see Lys. 15, 6 (av om. by Dobree). (3) the 
imperf. is rare. In tag airf/v, Xen. Cyr. 3, 3, 4, enri/v may be aoristic ; in rair' 
eiroiei tag dtediSmi, Xen. Cyr. I, 3, 8, " so long as " and " until " meet. b. tag av 
(e'iag ne) w. subj. (chiefly aor.) of the future : jiaxnoofiai . . e'iag ks rk'fjog Trolipoio 
luxda, II. 3, 290, 1; cf. 24, 183; Attics generally, tag av <Mfj?, Lys. 12, 37; 
[Xen.] R. A. 2, 5 ; Isoc. 4, 165. So after historical tenses by repraesentatio, 
Xen. Hell. 5, 3, 25; Id. Cyr. 5, 1, 3. (1) omission of ice, clog hap-at, II. 13, 141, 
2. (2) omission of av chiefly in tragic poetry, with or without final coloring: 
tag fiaOr,g, Soph. Aj. 555 ; Trach. 148 ; Phil. 764 ; O. C. 77. The pres. subj. is 
not common : ovk. avauivo/uev tag av r) r/fierepa xapa Kanmai (= tag av Ua/uv icanov- 
litvrjv), Xen. Cyr. 3, 3, 18. For alpam, Thuc. -i, 90, Classen reads apaai, but 
see Shilleto. c. tag w. opt. (chiefly aor.). (1) after an historical tense cor- 
responding to tag av after a principal tense. Attics : tyaaav avvenKAevaeladai. 
tag to Trpdy/xara Karaarai?;, Lys. 13, 25 ; cf. Ar. Ran. 766 ; Xen. Hell. 3, 2, 20, 
etc. In the Od. tag w. opt. has more or less finality, " against the time when, 
in order that," 4, Soo; 5, 386 ; 6, 80; 19, 367. (2) by attraction (assimilation), 
Xen. Cyr. I, 3, II ; Plat. Resp. 6, 501 C. The pres. opt. is not common: tug 
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finitive, the final use of tov with the inf. 1 To the completion of 
this plan no one can look forward with more interest than the 
reviewer, and it is his purpose to report the progress made as fully 
and faithfully as possible. On many of these subjects formulae 
have been reached by long observation, which only lack the con- 
firmation of the statistical material to pass into laws, and yet the 
exhaustiveness of reigning methods demands the completeness 
which can only be attained by actual count. Negative observa- 
tions have their use. If Haupt had announced publicly his 
discovery that Isokrates does not use a-iv, Mommsen's valuable 

6cp/zaiv0tTo, Od. 9, 376 (final) ; sag Ssoi, Thuc. 3, 102, cf. b. fin. d. opt. w. «.t : 
sag k' arrb ndvra SoSsiri, Od. 2, 78 (jce w. opt. in Homer being often substantially 
a future). In Attic sag av w. opt., av seems generally to be retained from the 
original subjunctive construction : Tomovg 6' sinfiste'iaBai Tf)g irblsag sag av 01 
vbfioi rsBslsv, Andoc. I, 81 ; ovk av aironpivaio sag av mctyaco, Plat. Phaed. 101 D, 
cf. Isocr. 17, 15. e. with fut. indie, (rare) : nspipkvsTE sag tov bxkov diacbfisBa (?), 
Xen. Cyr. 7, 5, 39 ; sag Mveuxw (= fut.), Plut. Lycurg. 29. Fut. opt. : sag 6*v 
. . f3ot]B^aoiev, Xen. Hell. 4, 4, 9 (v. 1. j3orfiijaai.sv). f. with inf. (after the ana- 
logy of Kpiv), only in later authors, Dion. Hal. Ant. 9, 15. 2. with single words 
like axpi, ^XP l i Lat. usque, a. adverbs of time : sag brs, Lat. usque dum (later 
authors); tug ov (= ore), Hdt. 2, 103; sag tz&ts, quousque?, "how long," N. T. 
(For sag bips Thuc. 3, 108, read kg bfs.) With an adverb of place, Ev. Luc. 23, 
5. i. with gen.: sag tov %aj3elv Polybius 5, 10, 3 and often as I, 18. 34. 64. 60, 
etc., (not noticed by Krebs, Die Praepositionen bei Polybius, Wurzburg, 1882), 
later writers, c. with a preposition: log irpbg KaAbv saov aarspa, Anth. P. 5, 20t : 
and of place : lag slg tov x°P nKa , Polyb. 1, 11, 4. 

B. In Homer sometimes absolutely = rsag, " for a while, meantime," usually 
combined with fisv t slag fihi . . bpvvov aiirap sirsna . . II. 12, 141; slag fisv 
amllsi . . a%X "ots . . Id. 13, 143; cf. 15, 277; 17, 727. 730; Od. 2, 148, etc. ; 
"all the while," Od. 3, 126. In Hdt. 8, 74, Bekker and others write Tkag. 

1 The final tov with the inf. will hardly require a long treatise. The enor- 
mous range of it in non-classic, especially Biblical, Greek stands in striking 
contrast to the very limited use of it in Attic. Weiske (see Am. Journ. of Phil. 
IV 241) gives only the following examples from Plato, Xenophon, Thukydides 
and the Attic orators. 

Without ^v: Thuk. I^; 8, 39, 4. Xen. Lac. resp. 8, 3; de re eq. 2, I. 
Plat. Resp. 518 D; Leg. 684 A, 657 B ; Gorg. 457 E. Dem. 24, 36, 133; 45. 

4j; 47,°3- 

With i4: Thuk. 1, 23, 5 ; 2, 22, 1 ; 2, 32, 2 ; 2. 75. 1 ; 2, 75. 5 ; 2, 93, 4 ; 5. 
27, 2 ; 5, 72, 4 ; 8, 14, I. Lysias 8, 17. Xen. Cyr. 1.3,9; 1.6.4°; Oec. 7, 19. 
(Cyr. 3,1,27 does not count, as Weiske observes.) Plat. Pol. 305 B ; Leg.8i6E. 
Dem. 18, 107; 21, 76; 38, 16, 24; 54, 18, 19 ; 59, 57. 106, 112, 114. Lycurg. 

142. 
The underscored numbers represent the present tense. 
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work would have been hastened by several years. The observa- 
tion that Homer does not use the oratio obliqua opt. for the indi- 
cative except in questions was made long since, but Delbriick in 
his Coniunctiv u. Opt. (p. 255) does not bring out the fact distinctly, 
calls an interrogative a relative, adduces a bad reading in 2 512, 
where eYpyoi is an unfortunate conjecture of Bekker's, and omits the 
only example in Homer that would seem to coincide with later 

usage a 237 : elireiv o>r e\#oi Kai ikoit is narpida yaiav — a construction 

which might be set down as a sign of the later origin of this book. 
The importance of this phenomenon in the development of oratio 
obliqua is evident. 

So in the matter of the final sentence, any one who has read 
Greek attentively ought to have noticed the rarity of as in Attic 
prose. Here again, as in the matter of <riv, Xenophon has dulled 
our perceptions. He uses as final with freedom. Thukydides has 
no wr with the subj., but one as av with subj. (6, 91, 4), but one opt. 
and that with /liXiara (4, 4, 2) according to Wisen. 1 In the stand- 
ard orators i>s pure is very rare, if it exists at all. In Antiphon 4, 
j3, 1 ; 6, 15, w? may be classed with the Ionism avaywaa-Koiuvos (2, £, 
7). In Plato a similar result may be expected." The rarity of it in 
Attic comedy has been a matter of notoriety since Elmsley's time. 
And yet so elementary a matter has not found its way into the 
ordinary manuals. 3 It will be brought out doubtless with due 
emphasis in the second part of Dr. Weber's treatise, to the first 
part of which we must now address ourselves. 

Nihil est in hypotaxi quod non prius fuerit in parataxi is the 
motto of recent investigators. Parataxis, which used to be thrust 
into the background, has come forward and claimed its rights. Oc- 

1 De vi et usu particulae wc apud Thucydidem. Hauniae, 1862. 

2 After this review had been put in type I received from a former pupil, Mr. 
H. A. Short, of New York, a thesis on the development and use of wp final, a 
subject to which I directed his attention some months since. I forewarned 
him that the result would be chiefly negative in model Attic prose, and after a 
careful examination of the Attic orators he has added very little to my collec- 
tion. His examples under wc w. subj. are Antiphon 4, /?, 1 and 6, 15, Lys. 28, 
14, where Markland reads TToiqoovoi^Dem. 18, 289 (quotation from an epigram). 
In Lys. 13, 20 <5c belongs to toiovtoic ovaiv. From Plato he has only the pas- 
sage cited in Ast. Resp. I 349 C oq airavriw "kafii) itmIotov : wc with opt. 
occurs Andok. 1, 99. In Plat. Tim. 92 A <5c jiaXkw c'2jioivto the comparative has 
its influence. Besides, the passage is highflown. Xenophon, as was said 
before, does not count. 

5 See Wecklein, Curae Epigraphicae, p. 42. 
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casionally, however, too much is demanded. No infinitive con- 
struction can be explained by parataxis, for the infinitive is by its 
very nature dependent. Some allowance must be made for crystal- 
lized formulae. So while we do not insist on supplying a special 
word when on-tof with the future is used imperatively, yet ojr<oy with 
the fut. does not stand in development on the same line with tf 
and the indicative, which is clearly paratactic. 

Weber, then, or Schanz, begins with parataxis, as might be 
expected, and takes up Homer first. 

C. I. The final sentence in Homer. 

Purpose may be expressed in a simple sentence : cmodaveiv 
6i\«> says the Sibyl in Petronius, ' ich will sterben,' says Weber. 
Or you can put the design in two sentences (parataxis), ' Tell me, 
I want to know.' This, the natural order of thought, is also the 
natural order of the words. So in Homer the final sentence is 

usually put Second, y 7 : aXk' aye vvv Wis kU NeWopoy i7mo8d/ioio ' 

etSo/iev ijv two. jxijnv ivl <rrr]de<r<n KtKev&ev. These sentences, how- 
ever, are comparatively rare survivals, and the final relation is not 
usually left to be indicated by the voice of the speaker. Now to 
make hypotaxis out of parataxis we must have a joint. That 
joint must be at the head of the clause that is to be made depen- 
dent. In this case the joint is fit), although we must be careful to 
note that the function of a joint is not innate, it is due to position 
chiefly. The mood supplies the inner union. This is the first 
stage. 

Weber next considers the category of the sentences of fear — 
those sentences in which the old parataxis has fixed itself and has 
held its own. Without parataxis the Greek constructions of verbs 
of fear cannot be properly explained, the Latin constructions cannot 
possibly be explained. The particle prf, the negative of the will, is 
naturally enough the negative of fear. The expression of a verb of 
fear is a later step, as it indicates a more advanced analysis ; so that 
the grammarians who speak of the omission of a verb of fear in cer- 
tain combinations are reversing the historical process. The growth 

is illustrated by 28:^8^ fioi TeXecraxn 8eol nana. Krjdea Svfim, and 
o> 4> 9 1 • e'£e\8av tis tSot, jxfj df) (r^eSoc Stri Kiovres, and K 53^ • dAX' alva>s 

deiSoiKa Kara (f>peva, fir] n Tra8a>criv. The sentences are really never 
welded, "iva cannot be used because one does not fear to an end. 
"On-ws is not a final particle and does not count. M^ ov is resistance 
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to a negative like ne-non. That it occurs only in the Iliad does not 
seem to be a fact of any great significance. When a verb of fear 
is not expressed, the emotion must be gathered from the context. 
The translation ' whether ' for rf m °P" V m i s a mere convenience, 
as Weber says, though it is not to be denied that there is an inter- 
rogative element in the emotional situation. The half-interroga- 
tive, half-final character of si in Latin, which shows itself chiefly after 
verbs involving effort and so risk and apprehension, is instructive. 
After historical tenses of verbs of fear the opt. is the rule in Homer 
and the prevalent tense is the aorist. Weber gives no explanation 
of this. The explanation lies in the negative (Am. Journ. of Phil. 
II 466). It has already been said that parataxis holds throughout 
in verbs of fear, but Weber cites the famous example e 300 : 8ei'8o> 
fifi Si? iruvra 6ca vrjfieprea elirev as a specimen of an insoluble unit. But 
the resistance to an accomplished fact can just as well be severed 
from the tSeitSa as the apprehension of the future in the former case. 
And just here it is important to emphasize the fact that the depen- 
dencies of verbs of fear are distinctly separated from the depen- 
dencies of ordinary final sentences by the elasticity of the tenses. 
After a verb of fear the present subjunctive may refer to future 
action or future ascertainment ; the perfect subjunctive to future 
action or future ascertainment ; whereas in the ordinary final sen- 
tence action and ascertainment must both fall in the future. See 
the examples in Liddell and Scott, 7 ed. s. v. py, B 8. 

The next section treats of the positive final sentence with i>s. 'Qs 
means ' in this manner,' ' so,' and can only refer to a definite action. 

Weber illustrates by B 362 : Kp'iv avhpas Kara (pv\a, Kara (pprjTpas, 
'Ayapepvov, | o>9 <ppr]Tpr] <f>pr]Tpr]<piv aprjyy, <pv\a B( (piXois, ' SO shall broth- 
erhood help brotherhood.' With this statement that i>s is originally 
modal, that it has to do with manner originally rather than with 
an end, all scholars will agree. Dahl, in his excellent essay on 
ut(see the review in Am. Journ. Philol. Ill 229) has shown the same 
thing for the corresponding particle in Latin. In English we need 
' so,' ' as ' and ' how,' all three, for working out the Greek wr. 'a?, 
as Weber admits, early becomes conjunctional, and this may be 
called the transition from ' so ' to ' how.' That &s is not purely 
final 1 is practically shown by the combination with <ev and ilv ; for 
tva, the purely final participle, never takes Sv, as has long been 
known. Weber's roundabout explanation of &s km, &s Sv will hardly 

1 Nagelsbach insists on the relative nature, Ann. zur. II. 1, 32. See also 
Kuhnast, Die Repraesentation, s. 147. 
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commend itself to non-Teutonic grammarians. The formula 
Swas Sv = tjv was explains the situation in a word, and shows at a 
glance the balancing between purpose and reflexion. With Sirms 
tlv you take the chances ; with tva you disregard the chances. 
The translation of Snas Sv 'that so,' though somewhat stiff and old- 
fashioned, is fairly exact. 1 This is one of the points omitted by 
the editors in the Liddell and Scott ona>s, and not to the advantage 
of the article, "sis <ev, &>s Sv are to be explained in the same way. 
They are final only as the conditional is final, a finality claimed by 
Lange and accorded by Monro (Homeric Gr. p. 212.)" 

In the Iliad, according to Weber, the instances with i? pure 
preponderate slightly (16: 15), in the Odyssey i>s Sv and &s «€ have 
a heavy preponderance over &>s (23 : 9). This spread of the ten- 
tative form coincides happily with the character of the crafty 
Odysseus. 

When we reach Snas we are on different ground. We have now 
to do with a developed relative or interrogative. For Snas final 
Weber has but one passage to produce from the Iliad, * 547, the 
same one adduced in the L. and S. article. There are seven in the 
Odyssey according to Weber's count. The transition from the 
modal to the final is thus established. 

The next final particle in Homer is 8<ppa, a temporal particle, 
which, like all temporal particles of limit, such as Zas and wplv, can 
be used with a final coloring. But the final use of o<f>pa is so exten- 
sive that it has overshadowed its temporal use, and so Liddell and 
Scott make the final sense the leading sense. "0<ppa is ' so long ' 
and then ' till.' It is easy to see from the Latin dum how the final 
sense comes in. The English ' until ' with the subjunctive often 
has a distinctly final sense, and in fact the subjunctive holds its own 
at that point better than at any other in English. ' Till ' = ' in 
order that,' and ' before ' = ' in order that not,' may help ' lest ' to 
keep the perishing English subjunctive alive. "Ocppa as a final par- 
ticle is familiar in Homer. Weber speaks of the ' repugnance of 
Stppa to /117.' " ' Until ' (' bis ')," says Weber, after Keil, " resists a 
negation of the action and can only be used of the cessation of the 
action." It would have been more simple to say that the ' until ' idea 

1 St. Paul's eiTrag KaravTr/au elg rijv egdvaoTaoiv (Phil. 3, 11) reappears in Bishop 
Ken's Evening Hymn : ' Teach me to die that so I may | Rise glorious at 
the awful day.' 

2 So in the complementary final sentences, ireipaodat, followed by al us subj. E 
279, T 70 and by el nog opt. N 806, T 384, is followed by w? ks , * 459. 
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is itself negative. 1 In the passages where Scjjpa p? does occur, A 1 18, 
578, y 303, it seems to be purely final without any temporal shade. 

Weber further notices, after Keil, the large use of Ta^iora with 
Scjjpa, which is easily to be explained from its temporal action. That 
«W with the opt. has a prevalent final use in the Odyssey is an old 
story. The final conjunction proper is ha. 'as and S<ppa are only 
imperfect adumbrations of purpose ; el, as si in Latin, may hint at it, 
as we have seen above, but ha is the only clear and distinct final 
particle. Weber follows Curtius in considering it an instrumental 
' wherewith,' but acquiesces in the practical result thai ha is ' where ' 
and ' whither ' at the point where we begin to trace its develop- 
ment. 2 Why this local particle should have been selected to 
express the pure final relation rather than i>s and &<ppa is not brought 
out very satisfactorily by Weber. The simplest explanation would 
seem to be that the end to be reached (' whither ') is a more natu- 
ral expression of finality than either the manner (&>?) or the limit 
(o<ppa). At any rate ha retired more and more from the province 
'where,' and peeps out only here and there in Attic; and it 
is noteworthy that when it does emerge, as it does in later 
Greek, i? final comes back. Of negatived '6(ppa Weber counts 
three instances (x 56 he refuses to count). 'Q s pfj occurs seven 
times ; as av w three ; ha pf) sixteen times in the Iliad, ten in the 
Odyssey. There are consequently only 39 in all, whereas there 
are 108 final sentences in Homer with a simple prj — a striking proof 
of the predominance of the paratactic form in this period. 

With a wise forethought Dr. Weber has given statistics of the 
usage in Homer from various points of view. These statements 
will be found useful to investigators who have other lines of research 
to follow, but it will be unnecessary to reproduce the whole mass 
here. It will suffice to give the table of the complete final sen- 
tence in Homer : 



I. 


o<f)pa 


237 


117 


11. 


120 Od. 


2. 


iv a 


145 


67 




78 


3- 


CO? 


63 


31 




32 


4- 


077 cas 


9 


2 




7 


5- 


etos 


5 







5 



459 217 II. 242 Od. 

1 Gellert : Er wird sich nicht zur Ehe entschliessen bis er nicht eine hinlSng- 
liche Versorgung hat. Das klingt franzosisch, say the Grimms, but so far as a 
foreigner can judge it is idiomatic German, and occurs also with 'bevor' and 
' Ae,' e.g. Gehe nicht eher fort bis er kommt (oderauch) nicht kommt, Sanders, 
Hauptschwierigkeiten der deutschen Sprache, S. 83. 

2 See Liddell and Scott, ed. 7, s. v. 
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As the Iliad contains 15,693 verses, the Odyssey 12,109, it 
would appear that the final sentence has extended its range in the 
Odyssey. The proportion in the Iliad is 1 : 70, in the Odyssey 
1 : 50. The younger poem shows an advance in hypotaxis while 
the general use of the particles is the same. Only oirms becomes 
final in the Odyssey and eW undertakes to set up a final use. 

We now turn to the combination of the final particles with k£v 
and &v. Weber calls these sentences final and considers the tran- 
sition as effected. The table given is as follows : 



iva Kf 


O 


Subj. 
11. H 


Od. 





Opt. 

11. I 


Od. 


Total. 

= 11. i Od.' 


o(j)pa ice 


I 




6 




1 







= 2 6 


o<pp av 


2 




3 







I 




= 2 4 


&S K€ 


II 




9 







5 




= 11 14 


d>? av 


3 




6 




1 


3 




= 4 9 



19 II. 34 Od. 

This shows a decided advance in the use of the particles. The 
use with the opt. is almost wholly confined to the Odyssey. 

Against the statement of Weber that the Odyssey shows a ten- 
dency to develop Iva k«j» in the complete final sentence, objections 
might be raised. The only passage where the combination occurs 
is sufficiently well known. In p. 156 we read : 

a\\' ipem p,iv eymv, Iva el8uTes fj k€ 8ava>p.ev 
rj K€v akevaptvoi 6a.va.rov mi icrjpa <pvyoipev 

Here the construction has got a twist, thanks to «dor<=r, as if the 
speaker had started to say €i8S>p,€v. Comp. e 533 : c"oop,at rj *<•' /»' 6 

TvSeidrjS Kparepos AioprjSrjs | nap vr/mv irpbs Tei^Of anixrerai, rj Kev iya> tov \ 
XaXicfti Sflaxras evapa fipoToevra (pcpapiai. 3 Baumlein accounts for the 

slip in substantially the same manner (Gr. Modi, s. ig4),and Ktihner 
follows him II 191, Anm. 6. Against this Weber has nothing to 
urge except the fact that the construction occurs in the Odyssey, 
and may be considered as a development, which had extended 
from the other final sentences to this. He is perfectly right in 

1 As fi 156 has both subj. and opt. Weber counts it only once. 

2 Where many read ^vyu/iev, which is supported by Schol. H : kv aiKporepoig 
-TTMOvd^ei 6 K.ev rj eAa/zeBa tov Oavmov rj to, Tvpog au-ijp'iav wapaoitevao-apsOa. 

8 An interposed participle readily shifts a construction. See the note on 
Soph. O. C. 1024 : oil jirj vote | X"t> a S <bvy6vres rr/aJ' kire'uxuv-ai deol;. Am. Journ. 
of PhiloJ. Ill 516- 
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saying that nh and av have no business in the purely final clause. 
The essence of pure purpose is disregard of limitations, but Iva is 
the only purely final particle, and Sqbpa k<f, o<pp' av, &s *e, i>s Sv have 
relative, temporal, conditional coloring. To show in detail the 
truth of this statement would require more space than can be 
spared. Suffice it to say that these av and k*v groups show very 
distinctly the transition to the final, which, according to Weber, 
they actually reach, which they certainly approach very closely. 
Noteworthy would seem to be the large use of the imperative 
or equivalents in the preceding clause, so that we have an expres- 
sion of the will followed by a study of the conditions consequent 
upon the putting forth of the action postulated. 1 Weber now asks 
the question why k4v and Sv are excluded from the pure final 
sentence, and this leads to a discussion of the character of <iv 
and av which results in the acceptance of Lange's view, a par- 
allelism of ds and av, of ris and kcv. The whole subject having 
been recently discussed in this Journal may be passed over (III 
446 foil.) The simple solution seems to be that the conditioning 
of a purpose destroys its absolute voluntative power. The will is 
' sicklied o'er ' by reflexion, "iva with the subj. is Lady Macbeth, 
£>s &v is her husband. 

Weber next considers the sequence of tenses in Homeric final 
sentences. As a rule principal tenses are followed by the subjunc- 
tive, historical by the optative. Exceptions in which the opt. follows 
principal tenses are rare, and most of them disappear upon close 
inspection. It would seem ridiculous even to adduce p 242 and 
<f> 201 where i>s eXBot is an independent wish and not a final sen- 
tence; but even recent editors have punctuated badly. 2 88, H 339 
e'ir) may readily be changed into fjrj. A 344 paxioivro is an un- Homeric 
torm, as Homer does not use the opt. in -oivto, only that in -oiaro 
(Curtius, Gr. Verb, I 94). The hiatus is a hateful one, paxioivro 
'Axaioi, Hoffmann's paxeoiar 'A^atoi is bad, and we must read 
paxeovrai, which some blundering scribe put into a supposed fut. 
opt. paxioivro. For Skqboi, p 249, Nauck reads 3K<pg. 

The cases where £>s kcv and i>s av occur with the optative present 
no difficulty whatever. Indeed it is hardly necessary to resort, as 
Weber does, to the independent sentence. It is nothing more 
than the familiar potential construction, in which adaptation runs 

into finality, as in H 342 : eKToo-6ev 8e $a6eiav opvgopev eyyvBi rdtypov, I 
1 E. g. A 32 : d/U' ISi, pi] p' ep£i?tf £, aaorepoc &<; ke vkriai. 
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rj x Imrovs Km Xaov ipvK&KOi aptcpls iovcra. The Opt. by attraction (SO 

called) is found chiefly in the Odyssey, <r 368, £ 407, v 79 (after 
wishes). The subj. after a wish occurs o- 202 (n 99 is interpolated). 
In a 74, 8 735 the opt. is equivalent to the imperative. After the 
opt. with Ktv or av the sequence is the subjunctive, and this is in point 
of fact the more common sequence throughout the language. The 
opt. with av is felt as a modality of the future indicative, which 
itself is modal in its origin. 

The sequence so common in prose of subjunctive after historical 
tenses is not relatively common in Homer. Weber gives 32 ex- 
amples, divided thus : Scppa, 14 ; tva, 10 ; i>s, 1 ; &>s av, 2 ; Scppa <e, 1 ; 
o<pp' Sv, 2 ; pi), 2. If we include the pi] sentences, the proportion of 
regular sequence to irregular is as 12: 1, according to the count. 
This is a very different showing from what we should find in Attic 
prose, though Attic authors differ very much in their use oireprae- 
sentatio. The sentences of fear are more regular in Homer than 
the final sentences proper, which Weber accounts for by the neces- 
sity of a closer modal union to make up for the lack of a special 
particle such as the final sentence enjoys. The conclusion which 
Weber draws from the regularity of sequence in Homer is the 
close correlation of the optative with the past tense. After the 
past tenses, it is true, the subjunctive may be used, but the opt. is 
practically excluded from the sequence of the principal tenses. In 
whatever direction we turn, then, we are confronted by this difficult 
question of the relation of subjunctive to optative. 1 

What is the subjunctive ? It is the mood of the will. In this 
nearly all grammarians are agreed. Kruger said long ago : Der 
Conjunctiv bezeichnet geheischte Wirklichkeit (§54, 2). In 
standard prose the definition holds absolutely. All the categories 
of the pure subjunctive may be reduced to the imperative. 3 It is 
true that in earlier times the subjunctive showed signs of passing 
into a colorless future, as will in English has passed into a colorless 

1 See American Journal of Philology, III 437. 

2 This is true even in details. So in the final sentence, where the difference 
between present and aorist with the negative is neatly brought out in a saying 
attributed to Herodes Atticus by Philostratos, Vit. Soph. Lib. I, c. I : Bsyt yap 
oy, uf irpocf/KOi top bp9uq tt/mvtgi xpupevnv rolt; pev deopevoif; ZTrapneiv Iva p.?) 
6 e u v vac (cease to be in want), rols Se /») deofievotc; Iva pf/ 6" e n 3 a a c v (come 
to want). Of course this is only one side of the difference, but it is an import- 
ant one. The general formula is the same as that of the imperative (see my 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I, 1. 5, 48), to which class the final sentences ultimately 
belong. 
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future except where the first person keeps up the hue ; but when 
&v became associated with the subj. as a formula for a more exact 
future, the pure subjunctive was more and more restricted to its 
original function. These reactions of language, these conserva- 
tive checks, are well worth noticing. 1 With this definition of the 
subjunctive Weber is in accord. ' The fundamental notion of the 
subjunctive is will.' But he goes a step further. ' Will is a desire, 
with the prospect of attainment : hence there is inherent in it a ten- 
dency to reality.' Here we are on dangerous ground. It is true 
that the subjunctive has chiefly to do with practical matters, but so 
has the imperative, and yet ftd\ y is Kopaxas is not a practical com- 
mand, and certainly may be uttered without reference to any 
prospect of realization. 3 

When the design is related as something past, the dependency 
sympathizes with the transfer. In Latin the tense shifts. In Greek 
no such shifting of the tense has been developed, but language 
fulfils its ends in many ways, not always in the most direct and 
simple. The conquest of an oratio obliqua inf. from the verbal 
substantive inf. — a process which Weber adduces — is a sample of 
what language does when it must. 3 So here the Greek language 
instead of making a new form shifts its mood. The mood of the 
will gives way to the mood of the wish, or, if you choose, the 
mood of demand to the mood of the dream. 4 But Weber seems 
to be wrong in calling this the substitution of a weaker form 
for the stronger, a more vivid for a less vivid. Such phrases do 

1 See Amer. Journ. of Philol. Ill 447 note. 

8 ' It is very true that the anticipatory conditional has to do with practical 
matters chiefly ; but so has the parallel imperative ; and yet the imperative is not 
bound by probability or practicability; and when Menelaus says to Orestes (Eur. 
Or. 1593) : "-TX ov Tt xaipov, ijv ys /if/ (pvyr/; Trrepoif, there is a sheer contradic- 
tion of the course of nature. So Eur. Phoen. 121, 6: tjv fiy ye (jievyav intyvyys 
irpof aide/ia.' Transactions of Amer. Philol. Asso. 1S76, p. 5. 

3 ' The oratio obliqua construction, in which the infinitive no longer represents 
the stage of the action, the kind of time, but the relation of the action to the 
present, the sphere of time, seems to have arisen gradually from the other class 
— the verbs of creation— the verbs of will and endeavor. The connecting 
link remains, and consists of the verbs of swearing and witnessing, hoping and 
promising, verbs in which the will is the deed. Two indications of this sur- 
vive in the normal language. The negative of the infinitive after these verbs 
is with reasonable regularity fifj, and the tenses follow largely the older scheme 
— so that the aorist is used for the future— especially with verbs of promising 
in which ambiguity is impossible.' Trans. Amer. Philol. Asso. 1878, p. 5. 

Amer. Journ. of Philol. Ill 437. 
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not help us forward. It is well known that Lucian often uses as 
with the opt. after principal sentences. (See Heller, Symbolae 
Ioachimicae, Berl. 1880, 282-329.) The conclusion reached by 
some Lucianic scholar (whether Heller or another, I cannot recall) 
is that i>s with the opt. representing, as it does, the actual con- 
ception of the wish, is more ' vivid ' than the normal subjunc- 
tive. A word that can be turned round so completely is hardly fit 
for grammatical use. The more cautious way of stating the 
phenomenon would be that in the transfer to the past the will may 
lose its practical basis and so be assimilated to the wish. Lange, 
as is well known, 1 calls the opt. the mood of the imagination, and 
sees in the use of the opt. after the past tenses not a makeshift, as 
Weber does, after Delbriick, but a ^vx^f) 8ia$e<ns. Against this 
Weber urges the fact that the optative is not used after the prin- 
cipal tenses. If the difference is that of a \jsvxiKrj biadtms, why 
should not the principal tenses have a right to the shift also ? But 
the question to be asked is rather this : Is the ^dx""? Siadetns, which 
would take the optative after principal tenses, natural ? Would it 
be likely to occur ? If the notion is that of wish rather than of 
will or purpose, should we not expect to find an independent 
expression of wish rather than a formulated final sentence ? Nor 
can we altogether overlook the historical endings of the optative. 
Almost every one now recognizes the fact that -/a of the opt. is a 
false formation, and the secondary endings must be taken into 
account in getting at the original meaning of the optative. That 
the Greek did not develop secondary tenses for the subjunctive nor 
principal tenses for the optative is of prime significance, though it 
by no means commits us to Kiihner's view of the relation of 
the moods. Optative for subjunctive then is not a mere makeshift ; 
and Weber, while following Delbriick, uses language which is 
a curious specimen of grammatical hedging. ' Fur uns ist Optativ 
ein zwar nicht ohne Berechtigung, aber doch immerhin willkttr- 
liches gewahltes Ersatzmittel fur den Coniunctiv der historischen 
Zeiten.' Grant the justification and everything is granted. Lan- 
guage does not need anything more. Language is satisfied with 
a hint. 

The subjunctive as the mood of the will is entitled to follow the 
historical tenses. In standard prose the use of opt. or subj. depends 
to a considerable extent on the individuality of the author. The 

1 Et mit dera opt. p. 394 (88). See Amer. Journ. of Philol. Ill 437. 
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author that puts himself with more directness into relation with the 
time of which he is writing will incline to the subjunctive {reprae- 
sentatio). The more mechanical writer will be more apt to follow 
the established sequence. Other exceptions are due to the inter- 
ference of the actual present of the writer. Here and there we 
have an aorist that does service regularly as the shorthand of the 
perfect, the perfect being either non-existent or appropriated to 
present use. This last proposition is denied by Weber after 
Novotny, but we must recognize the fact syntactically that the 
aorist has often to serve as a substitute for the perfect. There 
were not perfects enough in Greek, and hence in later times per- 
fects were manufactured to meet the demand for a wooden uni- 
formity. 1 

The explanation for Homer is fundamentally the same, although 
we may use other terms. In Homer, says Weber, we have the 
survival of the original parataxis. This is just what repraesentatio 
is for the later period. In either case we are transported to the 
original conception. 

The future indicative came into the final sentence through the 
relative. It came in through the temporal, says Weber, in the 
case of o<ppa. It would be better to say through the relative element 
of S<jjpa, for the fut. rebels against the combination with the tempo- 
ral particle except so far as the temporal particle is relative. For 
final otppa with fut., Weber cites p 6 and 8 162. The development 
of final mas has been traced in the article in L. and S. Mij with the 
fut. occurs twice in the formula pq ni,s toi Kpow'&V KexoXaxj-erai („ 300, 
w 543). which Weber considers an isolated effort to bring the future 
into dependence on p-q. 

In negative sentences with pfj the aor. subj. after principal tenses, 
the aorist opt. after secondary tenses, preponderate greatly, as 
compared with the present subj. and the present opt. This was 
only what was to be expected. The natural tense of the negative 
is the aorist. 2 But we find that the aor. subj. preponderates in 

1 When the perfect is used as a present, the aorist is used as a perfect. So 
hrrjadm/v, ' I have gained possession of,' k6ktt?/icu, ' I possess,' as in the classic 
example Herodot. 7, 29 : KinTTjoo ahrb; rdwep avrbe kurtjaao. In Isokr. 5, 19-21 
we find a string of perfects, and at the end of them a solitary Ka-earr/aev. 
Why? Kadia-/ifu has no transitive perfect. So in Lysias 12, 3, KaTeart/v is 
followed by pi) Ttoir/cufiai. To call this explanation a ' Nothbehelf,' as Weber 
does, is absurd. It is merely a recognition of a breakdown in the apparatus of 
language. The ' Nothbehelf ' is not in the grammarian, it is in the Greek. 
For Homer, see the examples in La Roche, N 624. 

2 See American Journal of Philology, III 466. 
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positive final sentences. As it is true that in the final sen- 
tence we more commonly look forward to the attainment of a 
result than to the continuance of a condition to be reached, this 
phenomenon is not inexplicable. More puzzling is the fact that in 
the opt., after past tenses with final particles, the pres. and the aor. 
nearly balance. Weber suggests that the transfer to the past has 
dulled the sense for the difference between present and aorist ; but 
in that case we should rather expect the aor., which is the more 
common tense in the untransferred final sentence, the more common 
tense in the opt. of wish, and for the same reason. Mere counting 
will not answer here. The forms must be weighed. E?>7 may be 
changed into %. If n-Aoiro is a present opt., where is its aorist ? 
Such a question must be attacked in all its details. So in the 
development of the articular infinitive it is of some moment to watch 
the kind of words that first submit to the combination. 

In the next section Weber takes up what he calls the incomplete 
final sentences, by which he means those final sentences in which 
there is no expression of work to an end, where the translation is 
' that,' not ' in order that.' They are sometimes called complemen- 
tary final sentences, and follow verbs of will and endeavor. In 
Greek, verbs of will seldom take this construction. The particles 
are as and Sttcm. The whole build of the sentences clearly shows 
the relative rather than the final nature, and it is not necessary to 
subject the examples given to a special scrutiny here. See Liddell 
and Scott, s. v. S-n-as, where, however, verbs of ways and means 
are separated from verbs of will and endeavor, because in verbs 
denoting contrivance (verbs of ways and means) the relative and 
interrogative elements come out much more clearly. 

This completes the exhibition of the final sentence in Homer. 
As the theoretical discussion turns chiefly on the usage in Homer, 
the final sentences elsewhere can be dispatched more rapidly. 

C. II. Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. 

In Hesiod there are 36 final sentences, according to Weber. 
Hesiod has one final sentence to 64 verses, so that he stands half 
way between Iliad (1 : 72) and Odyssey (1 : 50). "iva (11) gains 
heavily on typa (10). In Homer ha had only 145 against the 237 
of oippa. Parataxis in the pj sentences preponderates in Hesiod. 
The principal tenses are followed by the subj. pres. (18) and aor. 
(8), whereas in Homer the aor. preponderates over the present, a 
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point of difference that Weber does not notice. Here again count- 
ing will not suffice. The historical tenses are followed by opt. 
pres. (5) and aor. (3), and by subj. twice. The opt. after principal 
tenses occurs twice, both the examples (O. et D. 606, 576) have 
e?//, where Weber would read ely or fjij. The complementary final 
sentence is represented by three examples, two with «<• (O. et D. 
306, 308), one with &v (O. et D. 349). 

In the Homeric Hymns o(ppa is used 5 times, tva 5, o<ppa <e once, 
& xe once. In what Weber calls complete final sentences (final 
sentences proper), 8<bpa kc pr) with the opt. is a curiosity (in Cerer. 
131), which is to be explained by the relative nature of 8<ppa. In 
the Batrachomyomachia the only final particle is ona>s , which occurs 
64, 151, 249, an additional proof, if proof were needed, of the later 
origin of the poem. The only important points to be noted in the 
comparison of Hesiod and the Hymns with Homer is the absence 
of e<os final, of 07ra>s, the fut. indicative final, and the decline of 8<ppa. 

C. III. Lyric Poets. 

Pindar has no Iva, a fact sufficiently emphasized by Erdmann 
and others. Pindar's favorite particle is 8<ppa, which had the high 
antique tone suited to his soaring style. Weber counts only 
twenty 'complete' final sentences in Pindar, a small number, he 
remarks. The small number is due to the free use that Pindar 
makes of the final infinitive. 

The final particles are distributed thus: 8(ppa n, is 3, is & 1, 

O7r<or l, pi) 4. "Onats occurs N 3, 58 : 8<ppa . . . iv (ppatrl ndgaiff owas 

<r<f>i(Ti pfj Kolpavos 6m<r<o . . . Mepvav p6\oi. Bergk would have us read 
mi^ai Bdmas, which Weber approves, evidently for the pleasure of 
wiping on-coy out of the Pindaric final particles. It is hard to see 
why iv tppao-l ndgairo should not be construed like <ppd<raiTo. As for 
i>s &v, that (O 7, 42) follows <pvka£ao6ai, and might also be put down 
among the complementary final sentences, though the opt. with S.v 
might be regarded there as an imperative, as the opt. with « is an 
imperative in the famous Elean inscription (Boeckh, CIG 11, 
Cauer 2 258). 

If there is no reason to change the solitary &>s Sv, there is no 
reason to change the solitary 6W. "cxppa rf is used only once P 
5, 62, is pi) N 8, 36. 

Principal tenses are followed by the subjunctive, pres. (3) and 
aor. (3). Historical tenses by the opt. pres. (2) and aor. (6). The 
sequence of the subj. after historical tenses is perfectly explicable 
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in P 4, 90, where the purpose holds for all time, and in 4, 13, 
where Karifiav is one of the aor. to which reference was made above. 

Attraction of mood, opt. after opt. of wish, occurs N 8, 35 and P 
5 , 118. 

The fut. indie, does not occur, for, like the reviewer, Weber 
considers fido-opev (O 6, 24) a subjunctive. 1 The only complemen- 
tary final sentence, and that with g<f>pa, occurs P 1, 71. 

The statistic of the lyric poets generally does not seem to be of 
any great value, on account of the fragmentary character of their 
remains, and on account of the extensive interpolations. To be 
sure, Weber rejects Pseudophokylides, but will he venture to 
maintain the genuineness of everything that goes under the name 
of Theognis? It is certainly dangerous to speak of historical 
development here. Pindar is clearly an eclectic, as Weber has 
admitted in the case of Scppa, and we need a wider basis of induction 
before we can distinguish what is individual taste, what is historical 
growth. 

"Ocppa occurs in six passages, ha in three, i>s in four, i>s &v in two, 
cm-cor (oko>s) in two. 'Qs and Smos occur chiefly in Hipponax and 
Anakreon. Of this Weber ventures no explanation. The expla- 
nation may be local. 

In Simonides (103, 3) pr) is separated from tva. The paratactic pfj 
holds its own. We have attraction of mood in Theognis 885, 1 1 19. 
There are two complementary final sentences (both with verbs of 
ways and means). In Solon (13, 37) for the first time the final 
sentence precedes, Hymn, in Ven. (4), 126 being set down as 
interpolated. The position, however, is rendered easier by a 
following tovto : 

i>l vyirjs eorcu, tovto Karecppdcraro. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that there is no marked 
deviation from Homer in the whole period which we may call pre- 
Attic. The characteristics of the pre- Attic period are thus summed 
up: (1) The final conjunction o(f>pa dominates; (2) Absence of 
8mos Sv ; (3) Preponderance of paratactic p-q ; (4) Isolated use of 
the future ; (5) No indie, preterite after unreal conditions and the 
like; (6) No independent omos (on-m? fut. indie, without leading 
verb) ; (7) The final sentence is always subsecutive. 

At the close of this period we part forever with oeppa. 

1 See American Journal of Philology, III 441. 
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C. IV. The Dramatic Poets. 

A new period opens with Aischylos. Paratactic pi), as Weber 
calls it, occurs seven times. The aor. subj. is used throughout after 
principal tenses, counting as such npagaip' &v (not npagaip', as 

Weber says), except in Ag. 1624: 77730s Kevrpa pr) Xdxrife pr) TTTaiVay 

lioyrjs, where, as has been explained above, the participle accounts 
for the twist. Evidently pi) with the aor. subj, has become an 
imperative formula. 

There are four verbs of fear followed by the aor. subj. $d/3o> 
with pr) takes the subj. followed by fut. ind. in Pers. 117 : pr) woXis 

7rv6rjTai . . . Kai to "Kiao-icov 71-0X107/ avriBovnov arrerai . . . (Jvo-<rivois §' iv 

irtnXois near) Xaia's. This is the first time that a verb of fear takes pi) 
with the future. That Aischylos does not use pi) oi with the subj. 
seems to be an accident ; he uses it freely enough with the infinitive, 
which is an incorporated ^7 oi with subjunctive. Instructive is the 
fact, not adduced by Weber, that he does not use oi pi) with 
anything but the aorist, showing the same habit here as with pi). 
The absence of the opt. alter verbs of fear is not unrelated to Aischy- 
los' avoidance of the opt. elsewhere. He does not use it after ea>s 
nor after npiv. 

To the incomplete final sentences Weber assigns Pr. 334 {ira- 
Trraivf), 390 (ojmXao-o-oxi), Eum. 255 (XeCtro-e), all verbs at least involving 
apprehension. 

The table of the complete final sentence is as follows : 





iva 


OffUf 


oTraf av 


<jf av 


6)f 




Prom. 


I 


2 


I 


3 


5 


12 


Sept. 


I 


I 






3 


5 


Pers. 




I 






1 


2 


Suppl. 




I 


I 


3 


3 


8 


Agam. 




I 


I 


1 


1 


4 


Choeph. 




3 


I 




5 


9 


Eum. 




2 


2 


4 


5 


13 



2 11 6 11 23 53 

Mi) is used with a final particle ten times, without a final particle 
seven times, as we have seen. Subordination has outstripped 
co-ordination, and pi) is sometimes separated from the final particle. 
The development is pi), 8ira>s pi), Siras — pi). "Otppa has disappeared as 
a final particle, but it is almost comic to say that ha was nigh unto 
destruction, because there are only two instances in Aischylos. So 
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far from considering this ' the more remarkable because Aischylos 
uses iva in a local sense five times,' it would seem natural to 
suppose that the local use checked the final use. "On-wr av appears 
for the first time as a final combination, but as 07r<ay «e had been 
used in Homer, it is not surprising that Aischylos should have used 
Siras av, nev being excluded from his dialect. The ratio of the pure 
to the impure (& or k«V) final sentence is as follows : Homer 7:1; 
Hesiod 8:1; Hymns 4:1; Pindar 15:1; Aischylos 2:1; Lyrics 
7 : 1. These figures show, says Weber, a great advance of the 
impure final conjunction in Aischylos. But what do the figures 
prove for Pindar ? A rebellion against Homer ? Over-interpreta- 
tion of statistics may bring the whole matter, useful as it is, into 
ridicule, and we must not undertake to prove that the Persae and 
the Septem are the oldest plays of Aischylos by the non-occurrence 

of o>s av and 07TO)ff av. 

The so-called attraction of the final dependency into the indicative 
of the unreal occurs for the first time in Aischylos, twice with ottws 
(Pr. 747, Cho. 195), once with £>s (Pr. 1152). The examples are 
familiar. The true explanation is that the dependent clause is 
really the main clause. The wish for the means is really a wish 
for the end. The variation of construction from ind. to opt., which 
we find elsewhere, is due to this shift. 1 But this matter will come 
up under the final sentence in Attic prose. Suffice it to say here 
that this attraction is rooted in the language. If there is not an 
unreal 5na>s in Homer, there is an unreal irptv (S 177). 2 

As to the moods we have the following results : 



After Principal tenses. 
After Secondary tenses. 



1 In Plato, Meno 89 A, the change from M<p0eipev to ylyvoivro is due to the 
intercalated generic clause with a<pinoivTo. 

2 ovdi Ktv y fieas 
dXXo Sietcpivev (pMovre re repiropeva re 
npiv y' ore drj Oavdroto jieXav ve<j>og ajii>enakvil>ev. 



iva 
Subj. pres. 

aor. 1 


8 
9 


oiraC 
I 
I 


Subj. aor. 

Opt. pres. 1 

aor. 

pres. and aor. 


1 
2 

1 


I 
I 
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As a novelty, Weber cites the occurrence of an opt. with Siras 
after an historical present. When one reflects that the historical 
present is excluded from the epic, the novelty loses its great 
importance. Under the incomplete final sentence we find Sna>s with 
the fut, Ag. 847, Suppl. 410; as with opt, Pr. 203; and oiras with 
the fut. indicative in the imperative sense, so familiar in Attic Greek. 
There is no definite ellipsis. For examples, see L. and S., 7 ed., s. 

V. OTT(OS. 

Paratactic pr) occurs 20 times in Sophokles. The 18 subjunc- 
tives (2 pres., 15 aor., one alternating) follow principal, the twoaor. 
opt. secondary tenses. The final sentence is found with an inter- 
rogative, Ai. 77 : ri pr) yhryrw. ; El. 1 276 : tI pr) not!)<ja>; in sentences 
of fear (19 passages) we have pr) (16), Smos >uij (1), &s (2). There 
is no pr) ol>. The sequence of pr) is the regular prose sequence. 

Two passages, however, give trouble : 

Al. 278 : £vp<pr)pi Sr) (rot Kal Sf'Soixa pr) V deov 

n\rjyr) ns rjKot (so La. ; the choice lies between t)i<et 
and ijicg). 

Trach. 55 < - > ■ tout' ovv rpofiovpai pr) ir6<TK pev 'HpaxXijy 

ifinl KaKflrat (so La., Others KaXJjTai), rrjs veaTepas ff 
avrip. 

Elmsley writes ijkei because the blow has already fallen, but, as 
has been said before, the pres. subj. of ascertainment may be used 
(after a verb of fear) as well as action. Weber takes KaXeirm as a 
future, with Hermann. 

Mf} with opt. and Rv after a verb of fear is a Sophoklean extension 
(Trach. 630), and though it really gives very little trouble, it may 
be worth remarking that the use of the opt. and &v with pi] is 
not satisfactorily stated in the text-books, as, for instance, the dif- 
ference between n-Sr ovk hv e't;, and na>s pi) hv €ti). 2 Sophokles further 
uses as with the fut. after a verb of fear in which &>s introduces an 
object sentence, just as we use familiarly ' that ' instead of ' lest.' 
In both instances, El. 1309, 1426, a negative sentence precedes. 

Of the twelve examples of the incomplete final sentence in 
Sophokles, three, El. 580: Spa pr) Tidjjs, 584 dvopa pr) ndfis, Phil. 30: 

1 Original form of that article : ' The consciousness of any original ellipsis is 
often effaced with the second person, as is shown by the close combination 
with the imperative, where there is no breathing space (ep/3a ximut; apelc, Ar. 
Ran. 377).' 

2 £. g. Plato Gorg. 510 D ; Legg. 10, 887 C. 
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Spa /ifi Kvpfi, the question may fairly be asked whether we are to 
read ridrjs or n6fjs, Kvprj or KvpeZ 

The following table shows Sophokles' use of the final particles 

in the complete final sentence : 





tva 


017WS 


emus av 


ag av 


<jf 




O. R. 


3 


2 






6 


ii 


O. C 


5 


3 


I 


I 


ii 


21 


Ant. 


2 


3 






4 


9 


Ai. 




4 




I 


IO 


15 


El. 




ii 


I 


I 


7 


20 


Trach. 


I 


5 






7 


13 


Philokt. 


3 


3 




2 


7 


15 



14 31 2 5 52 IO4 

In Sophokles i>s dominates except in the Electra, where Snas 
leads, tva comes more to the front. The impure final sentences 
retreat. It does not seem possible to get any characteristic out of 
these facts, which are facts and nothing more. 

Unreal ha occurs O. R. 1387, unreal Swas El. 1131, unreal £>s 
O. R. 1 39 1. The future is seldom used in the final sentence 
proper (O. C. 1724). 

The impure final sentences occur only after principal tenses, and 
take the subjunctive alone. Look upon i>s av and 8wa>s av as a 
manner of rjv nas, and the fact will not be surprising. Not to 
reproduce all of Weber's figures, it is only necessary to say that 
the sequence in Sophokles is fairly normal. The opt. is followed 
by the subj. (Trach. 1109), instead of the opt. This would seem 
to indicate that the opt. here is imperative in its character. 

A curious phrase is first found in Sophokles, Sci a-' on-as irarpos 
fiei|«r iv €x6pois, Ai. 556, cf. Phil. 54. The explanation given by 
Weber is that of a doubly urgent demand, 8« <rc, ' thou must,' Snas 
8«'£«s, ' be sure to show,' Sttcos being only apparently dependent on 
del, so that we should have a blending of two constructions, fi« a-e 
format, and Swas Set'£eir. This once favorite mode of explanation is not 
so much resorted to now. The simple principle would seem to be 
that such confusions should not be allowed within narrow compass 
unless there is evident excitement. When the tone is passionate 
we may expect a want of sequence in the utterance, and the main 
objection to this explanation here is that the tone is too quiet, both 
in the passages cited and in Kratinos (2, p. 82, Mein.), the only 
three instances in the language. 
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The imperative ottos with the future, so common, as we shall see, 
in Aristophanes, occurs but once in Sophokles (O. R. 1518). 

Paratactic /«), according to Weber, occurs 49 times in Euripides. 1 
The aor. subj. largely preponderates. Noteworthy is Phoen. 92, 
where the ind. is followed by the subj., apprehension of a present 
state by apprehension of a future result. 

The verbs of fear widen their sphere in Euripides. A hint is 
sometimes enough to bring about the equivalence. So Ion 685, 
Andr. 142, El. 902. Sometimes there is no dependence, e. g. Tro. 

982 : nt] ov itci'otjs atxpovs. In Hipp. 518 : biboix ottos /xoi pf/ \Lai> <fiavjjs 
<rcxf>r), and I. T. 995 • T h v ^ e ° v 0770s \a8a> 8e8oiKa kcu rvpavvov, the ei na>s 

element of onus, mentioned above, explains the extension. Euripi- 
des makes use of ^17 ou, Aischylos and Sophokles did not, but it is 
impossible to see any significance in this, or in the r< pfj yevrp-ai 
which Euripides indulges in as well as Sophokles. The predomi- 
nance of the aor. tenses here also is perfectly natural. The larger 
numbers in Euripides, however, make it worth noting that there is 
not the same disproportion between aor. subj. and aor. opt. as was 
emphasized in Homer. 

The 'incomplete' or complementary final sentence (after Spa 
and the like) shows indicatives in three passages, (imperf.) Hel. 1 19, 
(pres. perf.) Or. 208, (pres.) Ion. 1523. 

The table of the occurrences of the final particles of all the plays 
shows that in Euripides, as in Aischylos and Sophokles, i>s leads. 
. This is also true of the single plays, with the exception of the 
Herakleidai, in which ottos predominates ; but the number of final 
sentences in that play is only four, and arguing on so narrow a 
basis would be unreasonable, as Weber himself admits. 





Aischylos. 


Sophokles. 


Euripides. 


cos 


34 


57 


2IO 


OTTOS 


17 


33 


26 


Iva 


2 


14 


71 



The advance in Iva might be set down to Euripides' nearer approach 
to prose ; but that would not account for the neglect of ottos, which 
is also prosaic ; so that we have not an organic fact here such as 
was recognized elsewhere in the use of « with fut. ind. and of the 
articular infinitive. The bulk of Euripides, taking in the Rhesus, 
is two and a half times as great as that of Sophokles. If the usage 

1 Rhesus is excluded. 
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of Sophokles were identical with that of Euripides, we should have 
for the same bulk approximately i>s 142, Snas 83, tva 35, which 
brings out the discrepancy very clearly. 

The impure final sentence i>s Sv, Snas Sv gains in Euripides. It 
stands to the pure final sentence as 34 : 272, as 1 : 8. In Sophokles 
it is as 1 : 14, in Aischylos as 1 : 2. What conclusion is to be drawn 
from this retrogression does not appear. 

The negatived final particles, tva /4, i>s /if/, and so on, are not 
quite so common as what we have been calling paratactic pq 
(40 : 49), but paratactic /uj has fallen back as compared with Sopho- 
kles; tva ri comes in with Aristophanes ; as ri, asri Si? with Euripides. 

From an examination of the sequence of moods and tenses in 
Euripides, Weber draws the important conclusion that Euripides 
differs from Aischylos, Sophokles, and Aristophanes in the use of 
the subjunctive after the past tense, even when the design is recog- 
nized as past. 

According to Weber, Euripides is not satisfied with the ordinary 
categories : (1) Gnomic aor., practically a principal tense ; (2) 
Retention of oratio recta ; (3) The action still prospective. But the 
second category can be stretched to hold all the uses of Euripides, 
and it is going too far to say that in tragedy the approach to the 
point of view of Herodotos is due to Euripides. It must be 
remembered that the subjunctive is the original final and in later 
Greek survived the opt., which, in this class of sentences, is due to 
a certain adaptation. The last to come is the first to perish, as 
often. 

The subj. after the pure opt. of wish in Euripides is assured by 
the metre in Suppl. 620, where it is in a nest of opt. and Sv, the 
regular sequence of which is the subj. 

The opt. after principal tenses disappears on inspection, and the 
impure final sentence with as Sv, Sn-as Sv always has the subj., always 
follows a principal tense. 

The unreal sequence occurs seven times, five times with tva, twice 
with as. 

The imperative Siras with fut. indie, occurs six times in Euripides. 

Aristophanes has no /«) o£ after a verb of fear, but the inde- 
pendent sentence of fear, or rather apprehension, is found with m 
ov, Eccl. 794, where Heindorf reads Mfys and Blaydes makes half 
a dozen suggestions. 

In Aristophanes, tva shoots up to even more than its prose height. 
183 out of 243 complete final sentences have tva, Snas has only 18, 
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as a beggarly three, two of these in lyric and dialectic passages, 
Lys. 1265, 1305 ; the third, Eccl. 285, has been corrected certatim. 
Weber lets it stand. 

The use of ha W has already been noticed in connexion with the 
i>s rl of Euripides. The ellipsis is usually supplied by yivryrai or 
ykvovro, but it is better not to formulate. It has evidently come into 
use from everyday life, and is not due to the genius of any special 
author. Language is always renewing itself from below as well as 
from above. Ut quid in Latin, on the other hand, seems to be a 
mechanical translation of the Greek, to which it answers in the 
Vulgate. 1 

"Omar av leads onass (24 : 1 8), as Sv leads as (15:3). The latter 
phenomenon is readily understood. 'Qs av is not so much final as 
relative or conditional. "Onas and tva are used so much alike in 
standard prose that they often alternate without any translatable 
difference. "Onas av with the subjunctive is more circumstantial, 
more cautious. Wecklein (1. c.) has noticed that it is preferred in 
the tituli honorarii, and Weber sees in the large use of it in the 
Lysistrata a parody of official style. 

Paratactic m is used only 8 times. Ordinarily we have tva pi) (43), 
onas m (9). As to the sequence of tenses, the aor. subj. predomi- 
nates over the pres., but the pres. opt. doubles the aor. opt., 
a puzzling phenomenon, encountered before. 

The unreal indicative is found with "va three times (imperf. twice, 
aor. once), with Snas once (imperf.). 

It was not worth Weber's while to linger on the opt. sequence in 
Vesp. 109 and Eccl. 349, where the opt. is due to the historical tense 
of the participle. In Aves 1522 eWyoiro may be explained by a 
reference to the time of <f>ao-L Prometheus is reporting what the 
barbarian gods said. So we find the opt. after a principal tense in 
oratio obliqua with the objective i>s, Hdt. 1, 70; Thuk. 1, 38 al. (see 
Kiihner, II 882; Kuhnast, Repraesentation, s. 32). $aol involves 
trpao-av as Xeyovcri involves IXeyov. Familiar is Ranae 23 : 

avros @a8l£a Kal Trova, tovtov S' o^eo 
iva fir/ raXamapo'tro /ir]ff a\6os (fxpoi, 

1 Justin Martyr, Apol. I 40, 37. According to Sittl (Lokale Verschieden- 
heiten derlat. Sprache) ut quid is especially common in African Latinity. True, 
in Cicero Att. 7, 7, 7 we find Depugna, inquis, potius quam servias. Ut quid? 
Si victus eris, proscribare. But every one must feel that this ut quid is easier 
and more natural than in the Vulgate, where it heads a sentence and corres- 
ponds mechanically to the LXX Iva rl. 
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Weber gives it up as a bit of carelessness in Aristophanes himself. 
It is true that Reisig's ' Dionysus voluisse profitetur ne labor areV 
seems forced, but the translation ' I have been letting him ride ' 
does not. The ride extends from the time Dionysos gave Xanthos 
the mount. 

The subjunctive after principal tenses occurs 13 times. There 
is an interesting shift from subj. to opt. in Lys. 371 sqq. Lent- 
ing reads KaTao-fiio-ofiev, but a<f>Uov, which precedes, is a double- 
ender. 

Peculiar to Aristophanes is the large use'of ottos with the fut. in the 
' complete ' final sentence, always after a principal tense. That i>s 
civ and Siras av should be used only after a principal tense is but 
natural. The finer shading is lost in the transfer to the past. 

In the incomplete final sentence (with verbs of ways and means, 
etc.), Aristophanes uses ottos twenty-one times with the fut., ottos 
fifj three, the opt. twice, on-wr av with subj. six times. 

The independent or imperative Siras sentence is very common 
in Aristophanes, as it must have been very common in conversation. 
The peculiarity in Aristophanes is, according to Weber, the ' weak- 
ening ' of the fut. to a mere imperative, as is shown by the com- 
bination with the imperative. This at least is better than the non- 
sense one sometimes reads about the future as a mild form of the 
imperative. If one controls the action of another so as to predict 
it, one is absolute master, and the command is just such a command 
as is given to a slave. It is familiar, not mild. 

A curious extension of ottos fir) is found in Ach. 343 : dXX' ottos fir) 
'v to'ls Tpifitocnv iyKa6r]VTal ttov Xidoi, which was not given in L. and S., 
7 ed., simply because such oddities belong to the commentary 
rather than to the lexicon. Yet the omission is to be regretted. 

At the close of the dramatic section Weber sums up. 

(1) ottos av introduced to the complete final sentence by Aischy- 
los. (2) Advance of the future. Aischylos introduces it after 
sentences of fear. (3) Unreal construction with indie, introduced 
by Aischylos. (4) Independent ottos sentence introduced by 
Aischylos, developed by Aristophanes. (5) Indicative with fir) in 
the incomplete final sentence. (6) The sentences of fear are blended 
with other kinds of sentences. (7) wa n (Ar.), i>s il (Eur.). (8) 
Extension of the antecessive position (tva, on-wr precedes). The 
following table shows the difference between tragic and comic 
syntax in the complete final sentence : 
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iva 


OTTWf 


okuc av 


<jf 


<jf av 


Aisch. 


2 


II 


6 


23 


II 


Soph. 


14 


31 


2 


5 2 


5 


Eurip. 


71 


H 


7 


182 


27 


Aristoph. 


183 


18 


24 


3 


15 



This table shows the proportionate use of the different particles as 
measured by each other, but not as to the bulk of the author. 
Still it is sufficiently significant, though the most important fact 
that it brings out has long been the common property of students 
of Attic syntax. 

C. VI. Ionic Prose Writers. 

In Herodotos, paratactic /uj does not occur often — 8 times in 
all. Verbs of fear are used freely, and with verbs of fear ^ ol, 
which Weber considers to have suffered exile from Greek since 
the Homeric time, 1 a point of view that may lead to all manner of 
absurdities. Non-occurrence is not the proof of non-existence. 

Herodotos also uses the independent sentence of fear with pf) ov 
(5> 79)) where /a? is intellectual apprehension rather than moral 
fear. 

The sequence of tenses is noteworthy. Of 42 examples we find 
(1) after principal tenses, the subjunctive nine times (pres. 2, aor. 
7) ; after historical tenses, the opt. three times (pres. 1, aor. 2), but 
the subj. no less than 29 times. Herodotos, then, has broken 
through the rule, to the utter confusion of Weber, whose only 
explanation is simply a circumlocutory account of the phenomenon. 2 
This is merely a matter of individual style, not of historical devel- 
opment. The subjunctive has a perfect right to follow an historical 
tense, and an author of Herodotos' plastic force would be apt to 
use it. In English, for instance, we sometimes use 'that he be' 
after a past tense instead of 'that he should be.' Can any one 
question which is the more forcible expression ? 

Weber cites, as a curiosity, the subj. [opt.] after the ind. with &p 

8, 53 '• °v T &v rfkmae, fir] kotc Tig Kara ravra dvaftair], as if it weresome- 

1 Durch sie, Herodot und Euripides, wurde dieses fiy oil in die griechische 
Sprache wieder eingebiirgert. 

2 Als Erklarungsgrund kann hier nur geltend gemacht werden, dass die 
Abvvehr lediglich durch den Hauptsatz in die Vergangenheit geriickt wird, in 
dera Satz, der das Abzuwehrende ausdriickt, bleibt die Vergangenheit unbe- 
zcichnet. 
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thing strange. There is no room for attraction where there is an 
interrogative sentence or a verb of fear. 1 

The following is the table of the number of occurrences in 
Herodotos : (i) Iva 107 ; (2) ok<»j 12 ; (3) °k°>s &v 5 ; (4) &s 16 ; (5) 
«>s av 11. All these in the complete final sentence. The most 
noteworthy points in these statistics are the following : The pre- 
dominance of tva over all others, the predominance of <5>s and Smos 
pure over «; Sv and Sku>s Sv. Hypotaxis far exceeds parataxis, ^ 
final is attached to Iva 43 times, to 3k<os once, okos Sv once, &>s four 
times, and a>s av four times. Paratactic p?, as we have seen, occurs 
only eight times. 

*Ok<os av with the opt. (Hdt. 1, no) is correctly explained as a 
relative sentence. But attention ought to have been called to the 
tone which is given by the resemblance to may av with the opt., so 
often used in poetry to express a wish. a 

The predominance of the subj. over the opt. in Herodotos is 
made very clear by the following table of occurrences after historical 
tenses : 







Opt. 


Subj. 


Iva 




23 


41 


OK(OS 




5 


6 


oko>s av 




3 


1 


h>S 




5 


3 


03s av 




5 


4 


m 




3 


2 


Sentence 


:s of fear 


3 


29 



47 86 

The subj. after historical tenses, heretofore used occasionally 
only, becomes the rule. A difference between subj. and opt. is not 
discernible even when the two occur together (4, 139 ; 7, 8 ; 9, 51); 
a fortiori is this true when the sentences are separated. Weber's 
conclusion is that we have here a simplification of language. It 

1 Dem. 19,40: hypafyov av ffkix! vfiag ev Troiyco el ev ySri — Plat. Symp. 193 K: 
■Kavv av e$oj3ov[a/v nt) imopijatxn. Myuv — Plat. Theait. 143 E : e<pn/3ovft?iv av 
<j<j>6Spa Myeiv fitj <5oJu. 

2 Section omitted by L. and S., s. v. ottw? with opt. and dv (1) in its usu. 
potential sense: ojruf dv tic bvofiaaai tovto, Dem. 13, 4, however one may be 
disposed to call it ; (2) With a final coloring by which means (rare) : Siapvxa . . . 
bpiioauv dyovra firjvou&ka oko; dv (hoping' to take, cf. ir&c dv) to aTparSirsSov Kara 
vutov Twfiot, Hdt. 1, 75, cf. 99, no; 2, 126; Aesch. Ag. 364, Thuc. 7, 65, Xen. 
Hell. 4, 8, 16. 
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would be better to say a return to the older basis. Simplification 
would be a more appropriate expression when speaking of such a 
stage of the language as we encounter in the New Testament, 
where Iva with the opt. is unknown. 

In regard to the incomplete final sentence 6W occurs with the 
future 24 times, after principal and after historical tenses, with the 
opt. after historical tenses or equivalents four times, with the subj. 
after historical tenses four times. "Ok<os Sv with the opt. after histo- 
rical tenses four times, i>s with the future three times, as S» with 
the aor. subj. after a principal tense, 3, 85. Remarkable is the use 
of Skos av with the subj. after an historical tense, 1, 20. Usually 
repraesentatio does not go into such details, and Herodotos' 
reproduction of the state of mind of Periander must be set down 
to the credit of his ev&pyeia. 1 Imperative Skws occurs once (3, 142). 

What Weber says of Hippokrates does not rest on personal 
research of his own, and is too slight to bear abstracting. The 
most important point is the exclusive use of us in complete final 
sentences. 

The detailed abstract and the many comments above given must 
serve as the testimony of the reviewer to the importance of Weber's 
work. The final sentence is now, for the first time, presented in 
its chronological data. One may rebel against calling such work 
historical syntax, because we have really nothing more than a 
classification of occurrences, and it is taken for granted throughout, 
and sometimes, as has been indicated, without reason, that each 
author represents fully the thesaurus of his time. The personal 
equation is the great difficulty, and cannot be solved without a 
theory of the totality of syntactical phenomena in each author. 
Still such chronological statistics, such records of the behavior of 
certain particles in certain authors, in certain departments, in certain 
periods, are of great importance. Without them, a history of Greek 
syntax is impossible. Without them, a scientific theory of syntac- 
tical style is impossible. Without them, it is impossible to under- 
stand the course of later Greek, which, after all, has an organic 
life, though that organic life is of such complexity that even when 
the mattery of classic syntax is attained, generations of students 
will find work enough to do in exploring its processes and its 
diseases. 

1 Ktthnast (Die Repraesentation, S. 153) notices the rarity of this repraesentatio, 
and indulges in unavailing and unavailable metaphysics about the difference 
between the ' objectivirte ' and the ' objective Ausdrucksweise.' By the way, 
Weber has not made a solitary reference to Kiihnast's elaborate work. 
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As soon as the second part of Dr. Weber's treatise reaches us, 
another study will be consecrated to the subject. Only, as has 
been said before, the Attic final sentence does not present the 
same difficulties as the early forms, although we shall have to 
encounter the troublesome question of the use of 6V<»r with subj. 
and fut. 

In conclusion, a serious gap must be noted in Weber's treatment 
of the final sentence — the omission of the relative form. While he 
admits that Siras is a relative, he is satisfied with giving Nagelsbach's 
six forms of the final relative in Homer (p. 64), without any com- 
ment except that the Snas form corresponding to or xev etnoi is 
represented only in one passage (1 680), and that the form corres- 
ponding to or Ktv tpet is doubtful (p 144). The study of the moods 
of the relative ought genetically to have preceded the study of 
this form of the final sentence. 

Yet another form of the final sentence, the future participle, and 
the important outgrowth & with the future participle, should not 
have been omitted. The latter construction is one of the most 
interesting in Greek, and should not be relegated altogether to the 
domain of oratio obliqua, though oratio obliqua is the only ultimate 
explanation of it. 1 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 

1 Justin Martyr, Apol. I 4, 19. The construction is often parallel with other 
final turns, as in Ar. Eccl. 782 : 

tGTtjKev ktcreivGvra ryv x e *p' vizriav 
ovx fos ft 6ucovt' claX' birug rt hqiperac 



